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We may put it down for certain we shall be dull every afternoon. 
The morning is sufficient to spend the plumes of an angel. 

The light is there, and the colors surround us, but if we have 
nothing correspondent in our own eyes, the outward appearance will 
not avail us. — Goethe. 

Chaucer, as the portrait of a comfortable English time, seems like 
a delicious peach. The mouth of the reader waters for such sweet 
ages. His quaintness may be partly put on, as cabinet-makers design 
old styles of furniture, the better to show the peculiar veins of their 
wood. 

At the creation of man, all things of divine order were collated 
into him. — Srvedenborg. 

In the tectonic art and that of the currier all things are asserted 
on account of the better or the worse ; but mathematics does not 
pay attention to things good and evil. — Aristippus, 

Like the day, each man's constitution obeys the order of the day. 
A few clear, brilliant moments are called the morning ; in these 
Goethe found his charming, sunshiny songs. 

He ti'ied to create the savage in the civilized ; but he was rather 
near the latter than the former in trying that. 

If life were any worse, we should so hate it, it would not be worth 
the living ; if it were any the better, it would be so precious we should 
never know how to have done with it. 

Lively feeling of a situation, and power to express it, constitute 
the poet. — Goethe. 

Nature was only created for the purpose of clothing what is spir- 
itual, and of presenting it correspondently in the ultimate of order. — 
Siveden borg. 

THE IDEAS OF THE PURE REASON. 

I saw in dreams a constellation strange, 
Thwarting the night; its big stars seemed to range 
Northward across the Zenith, and to keep 
Calm footing along Heaven's ridge-pole high, 
While round the pole the sullen Bear did creep 
And dizzily the wheeling spheres went by. 
They from their watch-towers in the topmost sky 
Looked down upon the rest, 
Nor eastward swerved, nor west, 
Though Procyon's candle dipped below the verge, 
And the great twins of Leda 'gan decline 
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Toward the horizon line, 

And prone Orion, sprawling headlong, urge 

His flight into the far Pacific surge. 

I heard a voice which said : "Those wonders bright 

Are hung not on the hinges of the night; 

But set to vaster harmonies, they run 

Straight on, and turn not with the turning sphere, 

Nor make an orbit about any sun. 

No glass can track the courses that they steer, 

By what dark paths they vanish and appear. 

The starry flocks that still 

Are climbing Heaven's hill 

"Will pasture westward down its sloping lawn; 

But yon wild herd of planets — who can say 

Through what far fields they stray ; 

Around what focus their ellipse is drawn ; 

Whose shining makes their transcendental dawn ? " 

I told my vision to a learned man, 

Who said : " On no celestial globe or plan 

Can those unset, unrisen stars be found. 

How might such uncomputed motions be 

Among the ordered spheres? Heaven's clock is wound 

To keep one time. Idle our dreams, and we, 

Blown by the wind, as the light family 

Of leaves." But still I dream, 

And still those planets seem 

Through Heaven their high, unbending course to take ; 

And a voice cries : " Freedom and Truth are we, 

And Immortality : 

God is our sun." And though the morning break 

Across my soul still plays their shimmering wake. 

Henry A. Beers. 
New Haven, January, 1880. 

AN ORIENTAL MYSTIC. 

The name of Dschelaleddin Eumi is familiar to lovers of Persian 
poetry. He lived in the thirteenth century, and belonged to that 
sect of Mohammedan mystics called Sufis ; whose doctrines, under 
various forms, permeated Oriental poetry and philosophy. The 
Sufists looked upon the soul as an emanation from Deity to be ab- 
sorbed into its source, and regarded that absorption as the sole aim 
of life, attainable only by contemplation. They concentrated every 
faculty inward, and sought to identify themselves so closely with God 
as to lose "each atom of separate being," swallowed up in an all- 
embracing unity. 



